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ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 

Joint Council Meeting of the American Anthropological Association 
and the American Folk-Lore Society. — A joint council meeting of the 
American Anthropological Association and the American Folk-Lore 
Society was held at the American Museum of Natural History, New York, 
on March 29, 1913. The members in attendance were: Boas, Chamber- 
lain (chairman), Culin, Alice C. Fletcher, Goddard, Hodge, Hyde, 
Lowie, MacCurdy, Michelson, Nelson, Peabody, Skinner, Spinden, 
Tozzer, and Wissler. It was voted to hold the next annual joint meeting 
in New York City, December 29-31, 1913. A proposal to amend section 
5 of Article III of the Constitution, by changing the sum " #1,000" to 
" #500," was referred to the Council; and notice is hereby given that this 
proposed amendment will be presented at the next annual meeting for 
approval and adoption. It was voted to furnish to authors fifty copies 
of each article published in the American Anthropologist, with printed 
paper cover gratis, and additional copies at cost. Professor Boas, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Americanistic Anthropological Literature, 
reported progress. He spoke especially of the willingness of the Library 
of Congress and the Smithsonian Institution to cooperate in the prepara- 
tion of Americanistic bibliographies. Mr F. W. Hodge was designated to 
formulate and submit a plan of cooperation among institutions in ethno- 
logical and archeological work. A committee consisting of the editors 
of the American Anthropologist, the Journal of American Folk- Lore, and 
Current Anthropological Literature, and Dr A. A. Goldenweiser, was 
appointed to consider the advisability of devoting one number of the 
journals to recent progress in the field of American Anthropology in 
connection with the International Congress of Americanists to be held 
at Washington in 1914. By action of the Joint Council, the agreement 
entered into at the Washington meeting with respect to financing Current 
Anthropological Literature is to be continued until eight numbers shall 
have been published. During the afternoon there was an informal dis- 
cussion of practical as well as theoretical problems in the field of archeol- 
ogy, ethnology, linguistics, and somatology. After the dinner, at which 
the New York members of the Council were hosts and the out-of-town 
members guests, there was a joint meeting of the American Ethnological 
Society, the Section of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York 
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Academy of Sciences, and the American Folk-Lore Society (New York 
Branch), at which the following papers were read: Characteristics of 
Tewa Mythology, by Herbert J. Spinden; The Galisteo Pueblos, by 
Nels C. Nelson; Notes on Menomini Folklore, by Alanson Skinner. 

George Grant MacCurdy 

Anthropological Work by the Geological Survey of Canada. — Three 
rather extended ethnological field researches have recently been con- 
cluded. One of these is the Wyandot work undertaken by Mr C. M. 
Barbeau, which has resulted in the accumulation of a large and valuable 
body of material on all phases of Wyandot ethnology, as well as of 
linguistic material. It is planned to publish a series of monographs 
presenting this material in systematized form, beginning, in all prob- 
ability, with the mythology of the tribe. The second field research 
referred to is that undertaken by Mr F. W. Waugh on the material 
culture of the Iroquois. After an extended period spent at Six Nations 
Reserve on Grand River, Ontario, Mr Waugh proceeded to Caughnawaga, 
Tonawanda, Onondaga Castle, and Oneidatown, at all of which reserves 
extensive supplementary material was gathered. The monographs 
based on Mr Waugh's research will probably begin with a full study of 
the foods and medicines of the Iroquois. Mr W. H. Mechling's researches 
on Malecite ethnology have been continued in the summer of 1912 and 
completed in the course of a short trip during the following winter. The 
mythological material collected will probably be the first phase of 
Malecite ethnology to be prepared for publication. 

Dr A. A. Goldenweiser has made notable progress in his studies of 
Iroquois social organization and religion during the summer of 1912. 
It is fortunate that he succeeded in obtaining from the late Seneca chief, 
John Gibson, a very complete account in text of the Deganawlda legend, 
which is of great importance for the study of the history and organization 
of the Iroquois League. Dr P. Radin visited several Ojibwa reserves of 
southeastern Ontario (Sarnia, Kettle Point, Walpole Island, Rice Lake, 
Chemung Lake, Garden River, Manitoulin Island, North Bay, Rama, 
Snake and Georgina Islands in Lake Simcoe, the Chippewas of the 
Credit, and the Chippewas of the Thames) during the summer of 1912. 
The material obtained bears chiefly on social organization, mythology, 
and religion, 'the larger part of the mythology having been obtained in 
text. Full materials were also obtained on Ojibwa linguistics. Mr J. 
A. Teit, of Spences Bridge, spent a large part of the summer of 1912 
among the Tahltan Indians of upper Stikine river on ethnological 
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research. A feature of this, as of most of the ethnological work under- 
taken for the Survey, has been the collection of considerable phono- 
graphic material. It is planned to undertake a systematic survey of the 
Athabascan tribes of the Dominion, and it is intended to continue 
Mr Teit on the western tribes of this stock from year to year. 

It is planned to continue the research in physical anthropology begun 
in the summer of 1912 by Mr Francis H. S. Knowles among the Iroquois 
of Six Nations reserve, Ontario. Valuable data of an anthropometric 
character, including specimens of hair, have been obtained. At the 
same time Mr Knowles was fortunate enough to obtain from an ossuary 
situated near the reserve some interesting skeletal material, doubtless of 
Iroquois origin. 

Archeological field work was carried on in the vicinity of Ottawa and 
in Manitoba. A reconnaissance was made along the Ottawa river in 
Quebec and Ontario. An intensive piece of field work was completed, 
under the immediate direction of Mr W. J. Wintemberg, in a village site 
and burial place about forty miles south of Ottawa, probably the most 
extensive archeological work carried on in Canada east of the Rocky 
mountains. One hundred and thirty-five boxes of material were ob- 
tained, including fifty-one human skeletons. It will doubtless take some 
time to prepare the specimens secured and to issue a report on the site 
and its culture. The reconnaissance in Manitoba was carried on by 
Mr W. B. Nickerson, and it is planned to continue this work by intensive 
exploration in one of the sites visited. 

Mr Wintemberg is carrying on exhaustive research work on the 
birdstone ceremonial objects. It is planned to issue his report on this 
subject when the work is completed. Mr George E. Laidlaw has been 
doing volunteer work in Victoria county, Ontario, and has handed in 
manuscript on the archeology of that county, which it is planned to 
publish in connection with the result of his future work. A brief bulletin 
resulting from Mr Wintemberg's reconnaissance of Blandford township, 
carried on during 191 1, is about to be issued from the Government press. 

CongrSs d'ethnologie Religieuse. — The recently organized congress 
of Catholic ethnologists, already noticed in this journal as founded 
largely through the effort of Reverend P. W. Schmidt, editor of Anthropos, 
and consisting chiefly of representatives of the various Catholic mission- 
ary orders throughout the world, held its initial meeting at Louvain, 
Belgium, in September last. The meeting was unanimously voted a 
complete success. A special feature of the program was the discussion 
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of a series of practical papers in which missionaries of scientific training 
and long experience among uncivilized peoples undertook to explain the 
method of properly putting questions to natives, to point out faults to be 
avoided in the procedure, and particularly to show how to take notes 
and to make observations on questions of linguistics, sociology, and the 
science of religion. Notable among these was the paper read by Father 
A. de Clercq, on Practical Hints for Gathering Information on Religious 
Matters among Uncivilized People. The missionary points out that from 
the numerous differences which characterize individuals "there results 
in the first place that the traditional knowledge, proper to the tribe, 
is as a matter of fact unequally distributed. Gne tribesman will have 
a better knowledge than another: he is gifted with a better memory and 
a clearer judgment and expresses himself in more precise and exact terms. 
Far from plying any firstcomer, therefore, with questions, it will above 
all be necessary to be sure of the character of the source from which you 
desire to draw your data: you must know the individual whom you are 
interrogating; you must know his origin and rank (in the tribe), his 
intellectual and moral worth." He also sounds a warning against accept- 
ing unreservedly the statements of an informant whose point of view 
has been modified by contact with civilization through city life, or 
garrison or other service. The paper is published in the original French 
in Anthropos, VIII, January-February, 1913. Other subjects treated are: 
Egyptian Totemism, by Dr Capart; History and Method of the Science 
of Religion, by Rev. P. H. Pinard, S.J.; Magic and Magic Rites, by Fr 
Bouvier; Totemism, by Fr Schmidt, S.V.D.; History and Method of 
Ethnology, by the same author; and the Religion of Annam, by Fr P. 
Cadiere, Soc. For. Missions, recognized as a leading authority on that 
country. Fr Cadiere also read a paper along the lines elaborated by Fr 
de Clercq. The Congress will hold its next session, to continue two 
weeks, in Louvain in August-September, 1913. Among the subjects 
selected for special discussion are Astral Mythology from the dawn of 
history, and Islam in its historical, doctrinal, and cultural aspects. 
The secretary expresses the hope that many "will profit by this occasion 
to perfect themselves in the knowledge of the present condition of the 
science of religion and its related disciplines, to learn reliable methods 
of investigation, and thus be prepared to take up wider scientific re- 
search." In recognition of his work in advancing the science of Man- 
kind as editor of Anthropos, Father Schmidt has recently been elected 
an Honorary Fellow of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

James Mooney 
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Lectures on Culture and Environment. — With the consent of the 
council of the New York Academy of Sciences, the American Ethnological 
Society invited Professors MacCurdy, Keller, Bishop, Huntington, and 
Bowman, all of Yale University, to attend a joint meeting of the Society 
and the Section of Anthropology and Psychology on January 27, 191 3, 
for the purpose of exchanging views on the problem of the influence of 
geographical environment on human culture. Owing to the number of 
papers offered, an afternoon meeting was arranged for in addition to the 
customary evening session, General James Grant Wilson presiding at 
the former, and Professor Boas at the latter. In the afternoon Professor 
A. G. Keller read a paper on The Natural Sciences as the Basis of the 
Social Sciences, which was followed by a lecture, illustrated with lantern 
slides, on Pre-neolithic Environment in Europe, by Professor George 
Grant MacCurdy. After a recess for dinner the discussion was resumed 
by Professor Bishop, who read a paper on Race Characteristics versus 
Natural Environment in Commercial Success, while Professor Ellsworth 
Huntington presented his views on Climatic Influences in Human 
Activity, and Professor Isaiah Bowman spoke on The Physiographic 
Environment of the Machiganga Indians of Peru. Finally, Dr Clark 
Wissler, as the representative of the American Ethnological Society, 
dealt with the subject of Culture and Environment. Though the meeting 
was protracted beyond the customary hour, there remained unfortunately 
too little time for discussion, and in February the gentlemen from Yale 
invited several New York ethnologists to come to New Haven for a 
second meeting to be devoted to the same subject. Accordingly, Pro- 
fessor Franz Boas, Dr A. A. Goldenweiser, and Mr Carl W. Bishop of 
Columbia University, Drs Clark Wissler, H. J. Spinden, and Robert 
H. Lowie of the American Museum of Natural History, and Mr Stansbury 
Hagar went to New Haven on February 19th. After an informal dinner 
the discussion was taken up at the Anthropology Club, with Professor 
A. G. Keller in the chair. Dr Goldenweiser spoke on Some Theoretical 
Aspects of the Culture-Environment Problem, Dr Spinden read a paper 
on Geographical Environment and the Southwestern Culture Area, 
Dr Lowie treated Geographical Environment and the Plains Indians, 
and Professor Boas presented his views on Arctic Environment and 
Arctic Culture. Professors Huntington and Bowman then expounded, 
with reference to these ethnological papers, the point of view assumed 
by modern geographers. According to the unanimous opinion of all 
who attended the two meetings, the discussion had proved very stimu- 
lating, and the hope was expressed that similar meetings might be 
arranged in the near future. 
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South American Works. — The description given by Skottsberg 1 
of the Indians encountered among the islands on the southwest coast 
of Patagonia is disappointing and almost useless for the ethnologist, 
though it may appeal to the casual reader. 2 Dalton 3 devotes a chapter 
(vn) to the aborigines of Venezuela, being concerned principally with the 
Goajiros, Warraus, and Banibas, but little of his information seems to 
be first-hand, notwithstanding his acquaintance with the country. 
The treatment by Koebel 4 in his chapter on Aboriginal Tribes (xi) is 
less satisfactory, a mixture of uncritical reading of untrustworthy Spanish 
authorities and an unsympathetic attitude toward a people whose culture 
is very different from the types with which the author is familiar. Rod- 
way's chapters (11, X, Xi) 6 are more illuminating and more satisfactory 
as regards race intermixture and the necessities of adaptation to climatic 
conditions, but give little ethnographical information. 

W. D. W. 

Mummification in Papua. — The Queensland Museum has issued 
the first volume of a series of memoirs which promises to supply a valu- 
able addition to our knowledge of the natural sciences and ethnology of 
Australia. The present issue opens with a paper on Papuan mummifi- 
cation by the director, Dr R. Hamlyn-Harris, in which he describes two 
specimens from Torres straits. The body was placed on a platform with 
a fire beside it, partly for the comfort of the spirit and partly to aid in 
dispelling the noxious fumes arising during the process of desiccation. 
The corpse was then removed to the sea and cleaned, the interior being 
filled with pieces of dried sago palm. It was hung up to dry, and adorned 
by the insertion of pieces of nautilus shell for eyes; the body was smeared 
with ochre and oil, and various ornaments were attached to it. When 
dried, it was fixed to the central pole of the hut, and after some years the 
head was given to the widow, and the mummified corpse was taken to 
one of the gardens of the deceased and allowed to decay, or in some 
cases it was buried inside the hut. 

German- South American Institute. — There was founded on December 
29, 1912, in Bonn, Germany, by representative men of science, commerce, 
and industry, a "Deutsch Sud-Amerikanisches Institut" for the purpose 

1 Carl Skottsberg, Wilds of Patagonia, New York, 191 1. 

8 Dr Skottsberg, however, will treat of the natives of the Patagonian channel 
region in a forthcoming issue of the American Anthropologist. — Editor. 
•Leonard V. Dalton, Venezuela, New York, 1912. 
4W. H. Koebel, Uruguay, London, 1911. 
* Rodway, Guiana: British, Dutch, and French, New York, 1912. 
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of systematically organizing the numerous scientific and commercial 
relations subsisting between Germany and Latin America. As president 
and vice-president of the Institute, respectively, were elected Professor 
Gustav Steinmann of the University of Bonn, and Professor Paul Gast 
of the Technical Institute at Aachen. Professor Steinmann, who holds 
the chair of geology and paleontology, has traveled extensively in North 
America and South America, especially investigating in 1903, 1904, and 
1908 the geological and glacial phenomena of South America. Professor 
Gast is professor of geodetics. The Rheinische Gesellschaft fur Wissen- 
schaftliche Forschung was instrumental in the foundation of the new 
Institute. F. N. 

Dr Otto Schoetensack died at Ospidaletto, Italy, December 29, 1912. 
Dr Schoetensack was born in 1850 and entered professional life as a 
chemist, but afterward chose anthropology as his vocation. Of indepen- 
dent means, he lived the retired life of a private scholar until 1904, when 
he accepted an instructorship in anthropology at the University of Heidel- 
berg and was soon promoted to the position of assistant professor. 
Dr Schoetensack is remembered chiefly by his discovery in 1908 of the 
fossil lower jaw of a human being, imbedded in sand, in the immediate 
vicinity of Heidelberg, which at that time was regarded as the oldest 
human fossil known. The species to which this bone pertained was 
named Homo heidelbergensis by its finder, who described it in a mono- 
graph bearing the title "Der Unterkiefer des Homo heidelbergensis aus 
den Sanden von Mauer bei Heidelberg, ein Beitrag zur Palaeontologie 
des Menschen" (Leipzig, 1908). F. N. 

Louis Akin. — By the death of the artist, Louis Akin, at Flagstaff, 
Arizona, on January 2, the plans of the American Museum of Natural 
History for mural decorations for its Southwest Indian hall have received 
a check. Mr Akin had been commissioned to prepare tentative sketches 
for sixteen panels and had made a number of preliminary figure studies 
with that end in view. He expected to have finished the sketches during 
the present year. The Museum authorities hope that it may be possible 
to exhibit Mr Akin's studies during the spring months when there is 
proposed a special exhibit of material and paintings illustrating the 
life of the Indians of the Pueblo region. Mr Akin is best known to the 
world by his paintings of Hopi Indians. His work is a faithful portrayal 
of the tribe, with which he lived during the years of his study and of 
which he was made a member. 
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Spolia Zeylanica, vol. viii, part 31, is devoted to the first part of 
"A Guide to the Collections of the Colombo Museum," this section 
dealing with archeology and ethnology. It is illustrated with forty- 
four well-executed plates of objects of special interest. Among these 
attention may be directed to sculptures (pi. 1) and designs on flags 
(pi. xx), which appear undoubtedly to represent lions, some of the 
former dating from about 320 B. C. (p. 167). As most if not all of the 
other animals represented in native Sinhalese art are indigenous to 
Ceylon, the question naturally arises as to the source of the concept 
of the lion; but in a paper by Dr Pearson, contributed to Nature 
(London) for February 20, it is explained that the invaders from north- 
ern India, who afterward came to be known as Sinhalese, were led 
by a chief whose father was reputed to be the offspring of a lion. This 
myth Dr Pearson explains by stating that the leader's grandfather was 
probably an outlaw named Sihala or Sinhala. The name was afterward 
given to the kingdom which his grandson founded, and subsequently 
to the people. This case is of considerable interest to totemists. 

The Rudolf Virchow plaque, founded by Georg Minden, was con- 
ferred for the first time by the Berliner Gesellschaft fflr Anthropologic, 
Ethnologie und Urgeschichte on Professor Karl von den Steinen, director 
of the Konigliches Museum fiir Volkerkunde in Berlin. The president 
of the Society, Professor Hans Virchow, son of Rudolf, especially empha- 
sized the fact that the award was made unanimously. Professor von 
den Steinen is best known for his Schingu expeditions in central Brazil 
(1884 and 1887-1888), his studies of the Bakairi language, and his 
important researches in Mexican and Central American archeology. 
Like many ethnologists and explorers, Professor von den Steinen was 
first a physician, specializing in psychology, which eminently fitted him 
for his observations amongst primitive people. F. N. 

The Deutsche Anthropologische Gesellschaft will hold its forty- 
fourth general congress in Nuremberg, August 3-9. Those intending 
to participate are invited by Professor Thilenius, the Secretary General, 
to announce their titles before June 1st to the presidents of the respective 
sections: Professor von Luschan (Berlin SW. 11, Koniggratzerstrasse 
120) for physical anthropology; Professor Kramer (Stuttgart, Linden- 
museum) for ethnology; Professor Beltz (Schwerin i. M.) for prehistoric 
archeology. There will be excursions to Erlangen, the Frankische 
Schweiz, and Munich. In addition, a three days' trip is planned for the 
purpose of inspecting archeological remains in southern Bavaria. 
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The Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology of 
Harvard University has recently received two important acquisitions. 
The first is a valuable collection of prehistoric pottery from the mounds 
of the Red River region, Arkansas. This pottery, which is the gift of 
Mr Clarence B. Moore, of Philadelphia, came to the museum in several 
hundred fragments. They have now been cemented together and added 
to the regular exhibit. The other acquisition is a large collection of 
stone implements from the Island of Grenada, W. I., the gift of Dr 
Thomas Barbour. 

In an interesting note in L' Anthropologic for November-December, 
1912, G. Gu6not calls attention to certain customs of the Sedang of 
Indo-China as possibly throwing light on those rock-paintings of southern 
France which represent animals pierced by weapons. He states that 
just before going to war or to the chase the Sedang are in the habit of 
drawing, on sand or earth, images of men or the beasts they desire to 
kill, which they afterward pierce with lances, a proceeding supposed to 
have a favorable influence on the outcome of the expedition. 

Professor George Grant MacCurdy, of Yale University, recently 
completed a lecture tour of two weeks in the middle west, the subject 
being " Ancient Man, His Environment and his Art." He spoke at the Art 
Museum, Toledo; at Alma College, Michigan; at the Field Museum of 
Natural History, Chicago; at the University of Missouri, Columbia, and 
before the Anthropological Society of Washington; also for the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America at St Louis, Kansas City, Topeka, Cedar 
Rapids, and Davenport. 

The will of Alfred Samson, who died recently at Brussels, provides 
for an endowment of #500,000 for the Prussian Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin and $100,000 for the Bavarian Academy of Sciences at Munich. 
The endowments are stated to be for investigations which afford a 
prospect of raising the morality and well-being of the individual and of 
social life, including the history and prehistory of ethics, and anthro- 
pologic, ethnologic, geographic, geologic, and meteorologic influences as 
they have affected the mode of life, character, and morals of man. 

It is announced that the Canadian government will grant Mr 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson the sum of $75,000 toward his expedition into 
unexplored territory north of the Canadian mainland. Mr Stefansson 
will take with him Canadian students with scientific knowledge, and 
the expedition will be directly under the Canadian Geological Survey. 
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He expects to be absent three winters and four summers. As ethnog- 
raphers have been selected D. Jenness of New Zealand and H. Beuchat 
of Paris. It is planned also to obtain the services of a linguist to make a 
thorough comparative study of the Eskimo dialects spoken in the region 
covered by the expedition. 

The Society of Antiquaries in London has founded a studentship in 
archeology in memory of Sir A. Wollaston Franks, K.C.B., sometime 
president of the society. The object of this studentship is to enable 
the holder to carry on some research or preparation for research (as 
distinct from professional training) in the archeology of the British 
Isles in its comparative aspects. It is of the value of £50 and is tenable 
for one year. 

By invitation of the scientific faculty, Professor George Grant 
MacCurdy, of Yale University, gave a public lecture at Dartmouth 
College on the evening of February 10, his subject being the Antiquity 
of Man. On March 3 Professor MacCurdy lectured before the Science 
Club of Amherst and the Massachusetts Agricultural College, the address 
being based on his last summer's work in the European prehistoric field, 

Dr Annie H. Abel, Associate Professor of History at Goucher College, 
Baltimore, has recently been appointed to superintend the classification 
of the old files in the United States Indian Office and to prepare historical 
material for publication. The first work is to be connected with the 
history of the Southwest; later, documents dealing with the second 
Seminole war and with the history of the Northwest will be edited. 

On March 19 the one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of the 
famous African explorer, Dr Livingston, was celebrated in England and 
many eloquent tributes were paid to his memory. Particularly note- 
worthy was an address on the Monday preceding by Sir Harry Johnston 
before the Royal Geographical Society and many friends and associates 
of the explorer. 

In the list of papers presented at the Fourteenth International 
Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology at Geneva, which appears in the 
last number of the American Anthropologist, the title "Linguistic con- 
cepts in prehistoric America," by William E. Gates, should have been 
included. Mr Gates' paper will be published in the Compte Rendu of 
the Congress. 

Professor A. M. Tozzer, of Harvard University, during the mid- 
year period, gave lectures before the various societies of the Archaeological 
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Institute of America in the following places: St John, Halifax, Quebec, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, Buffalo, Rochester, Auburn, 
and Syracuse. 

In the American Year Book for 191 2, recently issued by D. Appleton 
and Company, the article on Anthropology and Ethnology was contrib- 
uted by Professor George Grant MacCurdy, of Yale University, who is 
also a member of the supervisory board of the American Year Book 
Corporation. 

Professor A. Keith has been elected president of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, in succession to Mr A. P. 
Maudslay. Mr T. C. Hodson has been elected secretary of the Institute 
in succession to Mr T. A. Joyce, who has become a vice-president. 

Dr Carl Lumholtz is to undertake an expedition to Borneo and New 
Guinea under the auspices of the London and Dutch (Amsterdam) 
Geographical Societies for the purpose of collecting ethnological, zo- 
ological, botanical, and geological specimens. 

The Ninth Session of the Congres Pr6historique de France will be 
held at Lons-le-Saunier (Jura) from July 27 to August 2, under the 
presidency of M. Leon Coutil. The general secretary of the Congress 
is Dr Marcel Baudouin, 21 rue Linne, Paris. 

Dr A. Hrdlicka, of the United States National Museum, has sailed 
for Peru and Bolivia, with the object of extending his former work in 
those countries and securing further anthropological collections. He 
expects to return in April. 

Dr Albert Ernest Jenks, Professor of Anthropology in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, delivered five illustrated lectures on the Philippine 
Peoples, in New York City, for the Board of Education during the recent 
inter-semester recess. 

At the semi-annual meeting of the American Antiquarian Society 
held in the Massachusetts Historical Society building, Boston, on April 9, 
Dr Alexander F. Chamberlain, of Clark University, read a paper on 
"Wisdom of the North American Indian in Speech and Legend." 

Dr Hutton Webster. Professor of Social Anthropology in the 
University of Nebraska, will give courses in Primitive Culture and 
Folklore at the summer school of the University of California, session 
of 1913. 
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Sir Richard Temple has been appointed president of Section H 
(Anthropology) of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, which is to hold its next meeting at Birmingham, September 
10-17. 

Dr George A. Dorsey, Curator of Anthropology in the Field 
Museum of Natural History, lectured before the Geographical Society of 
Chicago on March 14, his subject being "An Ethnologist Abroad." 

Professor W. M. Davis, of Harvard University, has been elected a 
foreign member of the Swedish Anthropological and Geographical 
Society at Stockholm. 

Dr Robert H. Lowie, of the department of anthropology of the 
American Museum of Natural History, has been promoted to the rank 
of associate curator. 

Professor Franz Boas, of Columbia University, has been appointed 
lecturer in anthropology at Harvard University for the second half 
year of 191 2-1 3. 



